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FEMALE PATRIOTISM. 


The recent revolutions in South America have 

‘been fruitful of chivalrous deeds of daring, and he- 
‘roic examples of virtue and patriotism, in both sex- 
es. In every age, and in every country, not except- 
ing our own, female spirit has frequently nerved 
the arm of the soldier, and essentially aided the 
cause of liberty and independence. But we know 
not, that the annals of any nation, whether ancient 
or modern, furnish an instance of more exalted sen- 
timents, of a more generous devotion, or of a more 
resolute firmness of character, than the following 
account of a South American heroine, founded on 
fact, and translated from the Spanish, by one of ma- 
ny Patriots, who have been exiled from their coun- 
try, and have sought an asylum upon our shores. — 
The story forms a noble theme fora novel, a poem, 
or a tragedy, and as such it may possibly be used 
by some future muse. 

** Policarpa Salavarrieta was a native of Bogota. 
She was distinguished for her patriotic sentiments, 
which she did not conceal even from her enemies ; 
and it is not strange that she should become the ob- 
ject of the fury of those impious wretches. All the 
active vigilance of the tyrannical government she 
had ridiculed, informing circumstantially the pa- 
triots, dispersed amongst the troops of Morillo, of 
the state of the public opinion, and of the forces 
and operations of the enemy. 

‘*Her lover, who was enrolled by force, in 1818, 
in the grand guards of the Spanish army, gave her 
notice of all that passed ; and she transmitted it to 
General Santander, who was stationed in the pro- 
vince of Casanare, in the confines of Venezuela and 
Cundinamarca. Strong suspicions induced the 
Viceroy, Samano, at sundry times, to search the 
house of the heroine ; for some time all his efforts 
to find her guilty were in vain; but the same young 
man, whom she was to marry, having at length been 
directed to carry an interesting communication to 
the patriots, he was surprised by the enemy in the 
desert of Boquillo, and conveyed to Bogota, with 
the token of transgression taken.on his person. 

“*When Policarpa knew this occurrence, she 
presented herself boldly to the Viceroy, and told 
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him that her lover was innocent ; that she herself 
had received the papers from the patriots, and per- 
suaded him to undertake the journey, but without 
letting him know thetenor of what he carried. The 
young conductor being questioned, maintained the 
contrary ; that he was the delinquent, and that she 
had no knowledge whatever of his intention. Both 
were confronted, and supported themselves in the 
purpose of saving one another. According to the 
custom in these events, the young man was senten- 
ced to suffer capital punishment, and being placed 
already on the gibbet, they offered to pardon her, 
and even that they would protect them both, in 
case they would discover their accomplices : but the 
Spaniards gained nothing more than to renew the 
conflict between two generous hearts, that loved 
each other tenderly, and were resolved on every sa- 
crifice, rather than betray the cause of their country. 

“The tyrants, seeing that their efforts to extort 
a secret of such importance from souls of such a 
mould, were useless, ordered the execution of the 
intrepid messenger ; and they shot him in the pre- 
sence of his lover. They again conducted her to 
prison ; and she constantly refused to reveal the 
names of the persons, who were secretly working 
in favor of liberty. In consequence of which, she 
was pronounced a traitoress, and condemned to die. 

** Her conduct, to the very moment of her death, 
convinced her executioners of the degree of energy 
of which a true patriot is capable ; the misfortunes 
of her country only afflicted her ; but she was con- 
soled by the service she had rendered it, and the 
certainty that it would soon be free, whilst her spi- 
rit was about to be united to that of her lover.— 
When she was on her way to the fatal place where 
she was to be sacrificed, she exhorted in the most 
energetic manner the people, who were disconso- 
late and-sad at the catastrophe : ‘* Weep not for 
me,” said she, ‘* weep for the slavery and sufferings 
of your oppressed countrymen ; take example by 
my destiny ; rise up and resist the outrages which 
you endure with so much injustice.” 

** When she arrived at the gibbet, she asked for 
a glass of water, but observing that it was an Euro- 
pean Spaniard who brought it to her, she refused 
to receive it, saying, “1 wish not to owe even a 
The 
commander of the detachment which escorted her, 


glass of water to an enemy of my country.” 


pressed her then that she might name some person 
in her own estimation, who might do her that, ser- 
vice. “I thank you very much,” said she, ‘fora 
kindness which | cannot accept, because the slight 
relief of this, my last necessity, might perhaps cvn- 
demn in the eyes of the tyrants the persons wlom 
1 would wish to show me that token of friendship ! 
—I am ready to die !” 

**A moment before they gave the signal for the 
execution, she turned to the cruel executioners, 
and with acalm air exclaimed, “ Assassins, tremble 
at the termination of your wicked deed ! there will 
soon come those, who will revenge my death !”— 
Thy prediction has been fulfilled, illustrious lady ; 
from the abode of the angels, thou beholdest the 





—_ 
glory of thy country ; thy pure bloed has rendered 
its earth fruitful ; each drop has produced a hero ; 
and all of them have imbibed thy sentiments! By 
a singular coincidence, the name and surname of this 
distinguished young lady are curiously combined, 
so as to perpetuate the recollection of her heroism 
in this beautiful anagram— 


‘* Polycarpa Salavarrieta, 
Yace porsalvar la patria.” 


i 
ABORIGINAL AFFECTION, 

FROM LONG’S EXPEDITION TO THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS, 

‘In the year 1814 a trader married a beautiful 
squaw, of one of the most distinguished families in 
the Omawhaw nations. ‘This match on the part of 
the husband, was induced by the following circum- 
Being an active, intelligent and enterpris- 
ing man, he had introduced the American trade to 


stance. 


the Missouri Indians, and had gained great confi- 
dence among them by his bravery and ingenuous 
deportment. But he at length perceived that his 
influence was gradually declining in consequence 
of the presents and wives of many rival traders, to 
whom his enterprise had opened the way, and that 
his customers were gradually forsaking him. 

Thus circumstanced, in order to gain the ground, 
he determined to make a matrimonial alliance with 
one of the most powerful families of the Omawhaws. 
In pursuance of this resolution, he selected a squaw, 
whose family and friends were just such as he desir- 
ed ; and addressed himself to her parents agreeably 
to the Indian custom, and informed them that he 
loved their daughter ; and that he was very sorry to 
to see her in a state of poverty common to her na- 
tion, and although he possessed a wife among the 
white people, yet he wished to have one also of the 
Omawhaw nation. If they would transfer thei: 
daughter to him in marriage, he would obligate bim- 
self to treat her kindly ; and as he had commenced 
a permanent trading establishment in their country, 
he would dwell during a portion of the’year with 
her, and the remainder with the white people, as 
His estab- 
lishment should be her home, and that of her peo- 


the nature*of his occupation required. 


ple during her life, as he never intended to abandon 
the trade. In return.he expressed his expectation 
that for this act the nation would give him the re- 
fusal of their peltries, in order that he might be en- 
abled to comply with his engagement to them.— 
He further promiged that if the match proved fruit- 
ful, the children should be made known to the 
white people, and would probably be qualified to 
continue the trade after his death. 

The parents replied with thanks for his liberal 
offers, and for his disposition to have pity on them, 
they would not object to his connection and hoped 
that their daughter would accept him as a husband. 

The parents then retired and opened the subject 
to their daughter ; they assured her that her pro- 
posed husband was a great man, greater than any 
of the Omawhaws—that he would do much for them 
and concluded by requesting her to acquiesce in 
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the wishes of the white man. She replied, that all 
they said was without doubt true, and that, agreea- 
bly to his request, she was willing to become his 
wife. 

The agreement being concluded, the trader made 
presents agreeably to the custom of the nation, and 
he conducted his interesting prize to the house, 

‘The ensuing autumn she had the pleasure of see- 
ing him return, having now coenccived for him the 
most tender attachment. Upon his visit the follow- 
ing season, she presented him with a fine daughter, 
born during his absence, and whom she had nursed 
with the fondest attention. With the infant in her 
arms, she daily seated herself on the bank of a river; 
and followed the downward course of the stream 
with her eye, to gain the earliest notice of his ap- 
proach. Thus the time passed on. The second year 
the father greeted a son,*and obtained his squaw’s 
reluctant consent to take their daughter with him 
on his return voyage to the country of the white 
people. But no sooner had he commenced his voy- 
age, although she had another charge upon which 
to lavish her caresses, than her maternal fondness 
overpowered her, and she ran crying and screaming 
along the river side in pursuit of the boat, tearing 
out her long flowing hair, and appearing to be al- 
most bereft of reason. On her return home, she 
gave away every thing she possessed, cut off her 
hair, went in deep mourning, and remained incon- 
solable. She would often say that she well knew 
her daughter would be better treated than she could 
be at home, but she could not avoid regarding her 
own situation to be the same as if the Wanconda 
(one of the deities) had taken away her own off- 
spring forever. 

One day, in company with six other squaws, she 
was engaged in her agricultural labors, her infant 
boy being secured to his cradle-like board, which 
she had reclined against a tree at a short distance, 
They were discovered by a war party of the Sioux, 
who ruShed towards them with the expectation of 
gratifying their vengeance by securing their scalps. 
An exclamation from her companions directed her 
attention to the common enemy, and in her flight, 
she fled precipitately, but suddenly recollecting her 
child, she swiftly returned full in the face of the 
Sioux, snatched her child from the tree and turned 
She 
was closely pursued by one of the enemy, when she 


. . . . 
to save its life more precious than her own. 


arrived at a fence which separated her from the 
trading house. A moment’s hesitation here would 
have been fatal, and, exerting all her strength, she 
threw her child, with its board, as far as she could 
on the opposite side. 

Four of the squaws were tomahawked and the 
others escaped, of which number the mother was 
one, having succeeded in bearing off her child un- 
injured. 

The trader, on his arrival at the settlements, learn- 
ed that his white or civilized wife had died during 
his absence, and after a short interval devoted to 
the usual formalities of mourning, he united his des- 
tinies with another and highly amiable lady. The 
second season his wife accompanied him on his an- 
nual voyage up the Missouri, to his trading house, 
the abode of his squaw. 


Previous to his arrival, however, he despatched a 
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messenger to his dependants at the trading house, 
directing them to prevent his squaw from appearing 
“in the presence of his wife. She was accordingly sent 
off to the village in her nation, a distance of sixty 
or seventy miles. But she could not long remain 
there, and soon returned with her little boy on her 
back, and accompanied by some friends she encamp- 
ed near her busband’s residence. 
to the trader, who treated him affectionately. On 


She sent her son 


the succeeding day the trader sent for his squaw, 
and after making her some presents, he directed 
her to accompany ber friends who were then on 
their way to the hunting ground. 

She departed without a murmur, as it is not unu- 
sual with the Omawhaws to send off one of their 
wives, on some occasions, while they remain with 
some favorite one. 

About two months afterwards the trader recalled 
her. Overjoyed with what she supposed to be her 
good fortune, she lost no time in presenting herself 
before the husband whom she tenderly loved. But 
great was her disappointment, when her susband 
demanded the surrender of her child, and renounc- 
ed for the future any association with herself, di- 
recting her to return to her people, and to provide 
for her future well being in any way she might 
choose. 

Overpowered by her feelings on this demand and 
repudiation, she ran fromthe house, and finding a 
periouge on the river, she paddled over to the op- 
posite side, and made her escape into the forest 
with her child. The night was cold and attended 
with a fall of snow and hail. Reflecting upon her 
disconsolate situation, she resolved to return again 
in the morning, and, with the feelings of a wife and 
a mother, to plead her cause before the arbiter of 
her fate, and endeavour to mitigate the cruel sen- 
tence, 

Agreeably to this determination, she once more 
approached him upon whom she had claims para. 
mount to those of any other individual. 
our child, (said she,) I do not question your fond- 
ness for him, but he is still more dearto me. You 
say you will keep him for yourself, and drive me 


** Here 1s 


far from you. But no, I will remain with him; I 
can find some hole or corner into which L can creep, 


in order to be near him and sometimes to see him. 








if you will not give me food, 1 will nevertheless | 


remain until | starve before your eyes.” 


The trader then offered her a considerable pre- 


the child. But she said ‘Is my child a dog, that I 
should sell him for merchandise? You cannot 
otherwise abuse me, but [ willremain. When you 
married me, you promised to use me kindly, as long 
as I should be faithful to you ; that I have been so, 
no one can deny. Ours was not a marriage con- 
tracted for a season, it was to terminate only with 
our lives. I was then a young girl, and might have 
been united to an Omawhaw chief, but I am an old 
woman, having two children, and what Omawhaw 
willregard me? Is not my right paramount to that 
of your other wife? She had heard of me before 
you possessed her. It is true her skin is whiter than 
mine, but her heart cannot be more pure towards 
you, nor her fidelity more rigid. Do not take the 
| child from my breast, I cannot bear to hear. it cry 
“ 





and not be present to relieve it ; permit me to re- 
tain it until the spring when it will be able to eat, 
and then if it must be so take it from my sight, that 
I may part with it but once.” 

Seeing her thus inflexible, the trader informed 
her that she might remain there if she pleased, but 
that the child should be immediately sent down the 
river to the settlements. 

The affectionate mother had thus far sustained 
herself during the interview with the firmness of 
conscious virtue, and successfully resisted the im- 
pulse of her feeling, but nature now yielded, the 
tears coursed rapidly over her cheeks, and bowing 
her head she burst into an agony of grief, exclaim- 
ing, “‘ why did the Wanconda hate me so much as 
to induce me to put my child again into his power.” 

The feelings of the unhappy mother were, how- 
ever, soon relieved. Mr. Dougherty communicated 
the circumstances of the case to Major O’Fallon, 
who immediately and peremptorily ordered the res- 
toration of the child to its mother, and informed the 
trader that any further attempt to wrest it from her 
should be at his peril.” 

—— 
FROM THE TRENTON EMPORIUM. 
THE LAST HERRING, 
** Hoot away despair, 
Never yield to sorrow— 
The blackest sky may wear 
A smiling face to-morrow.” 

It was Saturday night, and the widow of the Pine 
cottage sat by her blazing faggots with her five tat- 
tered children at her side, endeavoring by listening 
to the artlessness of their juvenile prattle to dissi- 
pate the heavy gloom that pressed upon her mind. 
For a long year ber own hands had provided for 
her helpless family, for she had no supporter—she 
thought she had no friend in all the wide unfriendly 
world around. That mysterious providence, the 
wisdom of whose ways are above human compre- 
hension, had visited her with wasting sickness, and 
her little means had become exhausted. It was now 
mid-winter, and the snow lay heavy and deep thro’ 
the susrounding forests, while storms seemed ga- 
thering in the heavens, and the driving wind roar- 
ed through the bending pines and rocked her puny 
mansion. 

The last herring smoked upon the coals before 
her ; it was the only article of food she possessed ; 
and no wonder if her desolate state brought up in 


| her lone bosom all the anxieties of a mother when 
sent, desiring her at the same time to-go and leave | 


drive me away; you may beat me, it is true, and | 


she looked upon her children ; and no wonder, for- 
lorn as she was, if she suffered the heart-swelligs 
of despair to rise, even though she knew that He 
whose promise is to the widow, and to the orphan, 
cannot forget his word. Providence had many 
years before, taken from her an elder son, who 


' went from his forest home to try his fortune on the 


seas, since which she had heard no note or tidings 


' of him; and in latter times she had been, by the 


hand of death, deprived of a companion and staff 
of support in her husband. Yet to this hour she 
had been upborne ; she had been not only able 
to provide for her little flock, but had never lost 
one opportunity of ministering to the wants of the 
miserable and destitute. 

The indolent may well bear with poverty while 
the ability to gain a sustenance remains. The indi- 


vidual who has but his own wants to supply may saf- 
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fer with fortitude the winter of want ; his affections 
are not wounded, his heart is not wrung. The most 
desolate in populous cities, nay hope, for charity 
has not quite closed her hand and heart, and shut 
her eyes on misery. But the industrious mother of 
helpless and depending children, far from the reach 
of human charity, has none of these to console her. 
And such a one was the widow of Pine Cottage ;— 
but as she bent over the fire and took up the last 
scanty remnant of food to spread before her chil- 
dren, her spirits seemed to brighten up, as by some 
sulden and mysterious impulse, and Cowper’s 
beautiful lines came uncalled across her mind— 
Judge not the Lord by feeble sense, 
But trust him for his grace, 
Behind a frowning Providence, 
He hides a smiling face. 

The smoking herring was scarce laid upon the 
table, when a gentle rap at the door, and the loud 
barking of the dog, attracted the attention of the 
family. The children fiew to open it, and a wea- 
ry traveller in tattered garments, and apparently 
indifferent health, entered, and begged a lodging 
and a mouthful of food ; “ For,” said he, “ it is now 
tweity-four hours since I tasted bread.” The wi- 
dow’s heart bled anew, as under a fresh complica- 
tion of distresses; for her sympathies lingered not 
round her own fire-side. She hesitated not, even 
now—rest and a share of ali she had, she proffered 
to the stranger.—** We shall not be forsaken,” said 
she, ‘or suffer deeper for an act of charity.” 

The traveller drew near the board, but when he 
saw the scanty fare, he raised his eyes towards hea- 
ye) in astonishment—* And is this all your store,” 
said he—**and a share of this do you offer to one 
you knew not? then never saw I charit? before !— 
But madam,” said he, “do not wrong your childre, 
by giving part of their last mouthful to a stranger ?” 
“Au,” said the poor widow, and the tear drops 
gusied mto her eyes as she said it, ‘1 have a boy, 
adarliug son, some where on the face of the wide 
world, unless heaven has taken him away, and I on- 
ly act towards you as [ would that others should 
act towards him. God who sent manna from hea- 
ven can provide for us ashe did for Israel—and how 
should T this night, offtd HIM, if my son should 
bea wanderer, destituté as you, and he should have 
provided for him a home evea as pooras this, were 
1 to turn you unrelieved away.” 

The widow ended,*and the stranger springing 
from his seat clasped her in his arms—* God has in- 
deed provided just such a home fur your wandering 
son—and has given him wealth to reward the good- 
hess of his benefactress—My mother ! Oh my mo- 
ther !” 

It was her lost son; returned to her bosom, from 
the Indies, abounding in riches. He had chosen 
this disguise, that he might the more completely 
surprise his family ; and never was surprise more 
perfect, or followed by a sweeter cup of joy. That 
humble residence in the forest was exchanged for 
one comfortable, and, indeed, beautiful in the val- 
ley ; and the widow lived long with her dutiful son, 
in the enjoyment of worldly plenty, and in the de- 
ighful employments of virtue ; and at this day the 
Passer by is often pointed to the Juxuriant willow 
that spreads its branches broad and green above 
her grave, whilst he listens to the recital of this 


simple and homely, but not altogether worthless 
tale. j 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE GARLAND. 

Sir: The “Garland” being almost exclusively 
devoted to the ladies, I have been much surprised 
not to see more of the effusions of their fascinating 
pens in its columns. Certainly there is female ta- 
lent enough in your vicinity to contribute largely 
to the interest and real usefulness of such a paper. 
Can you devise no plan to arouse the slumbering 
energies of female genius about you, and enlist 
them in your cause—nay let me add in their own 
cause ? for it is in their cause you have embarked. 
In workg of imagination they are acknowledged to 
be our superiors. Can you not, then, induce them, 
by any soft persuasive argument, to enrich the Gar- 
land with the sweet effusions of their fertile imagi- 
nations? The grand, the majestic scenery that 
surrounds you, is so admirably calculated to awaken 
the liveliest visions of fancy, and to steal softly into 
the soul of sensibility, that one would suppose it 
was pointed out by the finger of Nature for the spe- 


of the Graces. The high and lofty mountain—the 


| gently swelling hill—the awful precipice—the dark 
q : 


vand gloomy forest—the rich, the verdant and varie- 
gated vale—the tremendous cataract—the meander- 
ing stream—the murmuring rivulet—the humble 
cot—the splendid mansion, and all the etceteras so 
essential in the embellishment of modern moral fic- 
tion, and which form the bold iunagery of poetry : 
these grand materials, in pursuit of which most 
writers are obliged to wander through the visionary 
fields of fancy, actually present themselves to the 
natural vision of your fair readers on the banks of 
the Potomac and Shenandoah, Very little is there- 
fore left for the imagination todo. The foot of Pe- 
gasus has pressed the ground at their door, and the 
fountains of Baotia flow on either hand. The moun- 
tains of Phocis arise before them, where Apollo 
with his lyre presides. How can your sylvan 
nymphs beheld all that is sublime and beautiful in 
Nature in sullen silence’ O ye fair daughters of 
science !_ pluck from your native hills those literary 
laurels that 
** Bloom in eternal verdure there,” 
and place them in that Garland which is formed, 
not for the purpose of ornamenting the brow, or 
decorating the exterior of those charms which when 
** Unadorn’d ’s adorn’d the most,” 

but professedly to enrich the female mind with 
thse moral reflections which so pre-eminently 
abound in the works of Nature and Art by which 
they are surrounded. 

But, sir, I have digressed—my pen has gone wild 
from the subject forewhich I took it up—it being 
simply to extract the following chaste remarks on 
Female Education, from the school exercise of a 
young lady at a boarding school in Washington 
City. They were written in haste, as an exercise 
in composition, without the author’s dreaming of 
their ever appearing in print. They were handed 
me by a friend of hers, and, without her know- 





ledge, [have taken the liberty of communicating 





cial abode of the Muses as well as the chosen seat | 
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them for the Garland, hoping the fair writer will 

pardon the presumption of one who holds in high 

estimation the rapid advances of female intellect 

in the pleasant paths of literature. RASSELAS. 
ON FEMALE EDUCATION: 

** That education is as highly important to our 
sex as it is to the other, cannot be denied. Indeed, 
I have not so contemptible an opinion of female 
capacity as some have. Don’t think, however, that 
I intend an unqualified eulogium upon female ge- 
nius. It is not my intention:—but this much 1 will 
say, that while I acknowledge, with due deference, 
the superiority of the lords of creation, I am com- 
pelled to believe that females are capable not only 
of learning but of understandingeven those branches 
of science which but a few years past were thought 
too intricate for their feeblé capacities. The day 
of knowledge has just dawned upon the female 
mind. The morning has opened upon innumera- 
ble beauties, and displayed to our astonished vision 
treasures rich and pure, which were latent through 
the ‘long dark night of ignorance.”? What then 
may we not anticipate when our sun shall have ar- 
rived at its meridian glory? Flowers will then be 
expanded to their full radiance—and fruit ripened 
into perfection will delight and soothe the last 
hours of departing day. Let those who hold the 
minds of females too weak to receive instruction 
give them but a fair trial. If, after receiving every 
advantage whicl gentlemen enjoy, they exhibit no 
marks of cultivation—if their manners still retain 
the disgusting evidence of ignorance and vanity, 
and their countenances the unmeaning simper of 
frivolity, then I say, and not till then, reduce them 
to their former state of degradation. Instead of 
being the companions and equals of men, make 
them the slaves of domestic drudgery. Merely to 
mention the names of De Stael, Chapone, Edge- 
worth, and Moore, will bring to the minds of those 
acquainted with their history, the brilliancy of fe- 
male genius. 

As to the manner of conducting an education, 
several things ought to be observed. 

First—It should be commenced at the earliest 
period, as soon as the youthful mind is capable of 
receiving a single idea. It peculiarly belongs to 
the mother to implant the germs of knowledge—to 
impress upon her lisping infant sentiments which 
will ** grow with its growth,” and stamp a correct 
character upon the future actions of its life. But 
if the’ mother herself be not well educated, how 
inadequate is she to the task ! 

Secondly—In acquiring an education, there are 
difficulties to be met with which patient application 
alone can conquer. Those who are elevated by 
wealth and respectability to a high station in life 
should reniember that this elevation will not make 
the path of science smoother to them than to other 
people. A certain king of ancient times desired 
very much to become a mathematician. Histeacher 
having given him the necessary instructions with 
which to commence, he was not at all pleased, and 
asked if there was no easier way of acquiring the 
desired knowledge. My lord, answered the teacher, 
there is no royal road to Geometry. Let the afflu- 
ent think of this, and continue to persevere dili- 
gently in the pu-¢ iit of Knowledge. 


lt is for the snaterest of females that education 
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should be generaily diffused aniong them as it re- 
gards the comforts of life. How different is the 
situation of the degraded daughters of Hindostan 
and Turkey from ours! If we but turn to the na- 
tive sons of our western forest, where the very 
name of woman has become a by-word and re- 
proach, we shall see the full extent of female de- 
gradation. O unfortunate sex! when will you be 
released from your cruel bondage ? 

Knowledge too has a reward in herself. ‘The 
beauties of literature will afford delight in the last 
hours of declining age. When the once bright 
eye has become dim, when the palsied hand and 
the tottering footstep indicate that the syren voice 
of pleasure has ceased to fascinate, then will be 
experienced the sweet reward of diligently improv 
ing our youthful hours. But we have a higher 
motive still for improving our minds—for certainly 
the good Creator, who has endowed us with intel- 
lect, will justly expect that our souls will return to 
Him improved and benefitted by the many advan- 
tages he has bestowed upon us.” 

ite ete 
NEW DICTIONARY. 

Jealousy--Tormenting yourself for fear you should 
be tormented by another. 

Learning—Too often a knowledge of words and 
an ignorance of things ; a mere act of memory which 
may be exercised without common sense. 

Loan—A means of robbing our successors, for 
the purpose of destroying our contemporaries. 

Logic—Substituting sound for sense, and pervert- 
ing reason by reasoning. 

Lover--One who, in his desire to obtain possession 
of another, has lost possession of himself. 

Marriage—Taking a yoke-fellow, who may light- 
en the burden of existence if you pull together, or 
render it insupportable if you drag different ways. 

Melancholy—Ingratitude to Heaven. 
[New Monthly Magazine. 





Two of our living poets were convers- 
ing on the actors.—* Your admiration of 
Mrs. Siddons is so high,” said Rogers, 
“that I wonder you never made open 
love to her.”—To that magnificent and 
appalling creature? I should have as 
soon thought of making love to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury.” 





A Spartan lady, hearing her son com- 
plain that his sword was too short, and 
that he wanted one a size longer, she 
made him this answer: ‘ That no weapon 
was too short for a man of true courage ; 
for advancing one step forward would 
toake it long enough to serve his pur- 
pose.’ 





ss POETRY. 





THE BENDED BOW—By Mrs. Hemans. 
It is supposed that War was anciently proclaimed 
in Britain, by sending messengers in different direc- 
tions through the land, each bearing a bent bow, and 
that Peace was in like manner announced by a bow 
unstrung, and therefore straight. 

[See Cambrian Antiquities. 

There was heard the sound of a coming foe, 
rhere was sent through Britain a bended bow, 
And a voice was pour’d on the free winds far, 





As the land rose up at the sign of war. 


“ Heard ye not the battle-horn ? 

Reaper ! leave the golden corn, 

Leave it for the birds of Heaven, 
Swords must flash and shields be riven ! 
Leave it for the winds to shed— 

Arm! ’ere Britain’s turf grows red ?” 


And the Reaper arm’d like a freeman’s son, 
And the bended-bow and the voice pass’d on. 


‘‘ Hunter ! leave the mountain chase, 
Take the falchion from its place ! 
Let the wolf go free to day, 

Leave him fora nobler prey ! 

Let the deer ungall’d pass by— 


Arm thee ! Britain’s foes are nigh !” 


And the Hunter arm’d ’ere his chase was done, 
And the bended-bow and the voice pass’d on. 


“* Chieftain ! quit the joyous feast ! 
Stay not till the song hath ceased. 
Though the mead be foaming bright, 
Though the firesgive ruddy light, 
Leave the hearth, and leave the hall— 
Arm thee ! Britain’s foes must fall.” 


And the chieftain arm’d, and the horn was blown, 
And the bended-bow and the voice pass’d on. 


“‘Prince ! thy father’s deeds are told, 
In the bower and in the hold ! 

Where the goatherd’s lay is sung, 
Where the minstrel harp is strung ! 
—Foes are on thy native sea— 


Give our bards a tale of thee !” 


And the Prince came arm’d, like a leader’s son, 
And the bended-bow and the voice pass’d on. 


“Mother! stay thou not the boy! 
He must learn the battle’s joy ; 
Sister! bring the sword and spear, 
Give thy brother words of cheer ! 
Maiden ! bid thy lover part, 
Britain calls the strong in heart !” 


And the bended-bow and the voice pass’d on, 
And the bards made song for a battle won. 





The following lines are taken from the Atlantic Ma- 
4 gazine of January, 1825. 


DREAMING LOVE. 


Love sleeps—oh ! do not strive to break 
His slumbers—he too.soon will wake ! 
Yet now all tranquilly he lies, 

And the fair lid that shrouds his eyes 

Is like the silvery cloud, when driven 
Across the calmest summer heaven, 

That bids the sunbeams shine less bright, 
But cannot all obscure their light. 


He dreams of more than earthly bliss— 
His full red lip pouts forth to kiss— 
His quickly mantling blushes speak 
Like those upon the maiden’s cheek, 
When leaning on some faithful breast, 
The first kiss on her lips is prest. 


And on his gentle brow the while 

Is that secret look, half frown, half smile, 
Like virgin coyness that reproves 

The very tenderness it loves, 

Now o’er his face a calmness steals— 

Oh ! nothing such bright bliss reveals ! 
Joy’s ecstacy nought else can tell, 

A smile, a sigh would breakthe spell ! 


But Love’s bright visions cannot last, 

E’en now the short-lived dream is past. 
See ! ere his eyelids yet unclose, 

Down his fair cheek the tear-drop flows. 
Nay, hush thee foolish boy, and sleep, 

If thou must only wake to weep. 

Alas ! thou seek’st for rest in vain, 

Once waked, Love ne’er may dream again. 


FOR THE GARLAND, 
A TENDER COURTSHIP, (overheard. ) 


Enter H n, and surprises Miss Ancient at the 
mirror, adjusting to the best advantage a few fur- 
rows which Time had ill-naturedly impressed on 
her damask cheek. 
H N. 
Love it is that makes me now* 
Vanquish’d at your feet to bow : 
Let your consent confirm my choice, 
And ratify our nuptial joys. 
Miss ANCIENT. 
In this saloon do thou await, 
The final issue of thy fate. 
[Exit Miss Ancient to consult her mother. 
H N (aside. ) 
For money, not for love, I came, 
For who could love this tough old dame ’ 
The door admits a hollow sound, 
And rattling from its hinges bound, 
Swift to my ear I heard, (aside, ) 
** It is high time you were a bride.” 
[ Re-enter Miss Ancient. 
Miss ANCIENT. 
Mama I asked, for she best knew 
What inexperienced girls should do. 
H N. 
** Duty demands the parent’s voice, 
Should sanctify the daughter’s choice.” 
(Mass AnctznT takes a squint at the glass and sighs 
prettily.) 
H —N. 
Your humble servant ’waits you now, 
To hear pronounced the nuptial vow. 
Miss ANCIENT, 
Humour and patience ever prove 
The surest cerds to fasten love. 
( Takes another peep.) 
In youth, l spurned the lover’s voice, 
When he preferr’d me as his choice, 
And peevish grew, and sick to hear 
His exclamation—*t O how fair!” 
But now, [list with spirits high . 
To hear a lover in transport sigh. 
H N. 
It is not beauty, but the mind, 
Whence comforts flow of ev’ry kind ; 
I care not fora hoard of charms, 
A snowy neck and whitest arms, 
Since ev’ry pleasure I wish to find, 
Is in the beauties of the mind. 
Miss ANCIENT. 
I think some ¢hirly years ago, 
A little more, for aught I know, 
I, the simplest of my sex, 
Was ever striving to perplex, 
Coquetting it with every ape, 
That strutted forth in human shape ; 
Not that the coxcomb was my taste, 
But that it stung my lover’s breast. 
At church or pl— 























H N. 
Hold, hold, pray hold, my blooming fair, 
All this is neither here nor there ; 
Impatient of thy long address, 
Be glad ye’d answer quickly “ yes.” 
Miss ANCIENT, 
What madness prompts thee to provoke 
My wrath, and dare th’ impending stroke ’ 
H N. 





This. 

In vain we stem the tide so strong, 
Which drives our wrestling years along. 
So, if you preter the marriage noose, 
You have but little time to lose. 

Miss ANCIENT. 
Then now I will resign the sway, 
Prepare to honour and obey, 
The tyrant-mistress change for life 
To the submission of a wife. : 
[Exeunt to the chapel, hugg'ng- 
* Some of the lines, and the idea, I drew fro 








M. N. 





the ‘ Lady’s Library,’ page 283. H-———"*. 











